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derived from The Times Book Club ever since I was 
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before have I had such complete satisfaction from any 
library—indeed, your Guaranteed Section is quite un- 
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HE Guaranteed Section of @he @imes Book Club’s 
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turn for the newest books. 
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Notes. 


JOHN AIKIN’S EXCURSIONS. 
V. Aue. 27—-Aua. 31, 1807. 


Wirsa this journal John Aikin’s excursions 
cease. There is no evidence that he made one 
in 1806,the manuscript for the present year 
being separate from that of the tour others. 

August 27th, 1807.—Left Stoke Newington 
soon after eight and proceeded through London 
to Bromley in Kent. Great bustle of carriages 
continued till the turning off to Lewisham, after 
which the road was pretty quiet. It is agreeably 
bordered with trees in some parts, but affords 
nothing striking to Bromley. There we took 
coffee, and then walked to see the college, as it 
is called, being a set of almshouses for clergymen’s 
widows. There are two quadrangles, with 
colonnades round them affording an agreeable 
walk. On each hand open the apartments of 
the widows, which appear very neat and decently 
furnished, suitable to the rank of the inhabitants. 
Thegwhole has a very pleasing appearance, and 
we saw several good matronly figures, and some 
very young children, so that, if they are all 
widows, they must be admitted very soon after 
the commencement of widowhood. 





From Bromley the road soon became worse, 
with much chalky and flinty soil, and upon the 
whole rather a barren country. But the scene 
suddenly changed on coming to the wide vale in 
which the Dart takes its rise, and nothing could 
be richer than the whole extent each way, and 
the rise on the other side, crowned with the 
town of Sevenoaks and Knole-park. Chevening 
—tLd. Stanhope’s—lay just beneath us in the 
bottom. The descent is long and steep, and the 
ascent to Sevenoaks corresponding, so as to try 
the powers of our feeble little horse. We passed 
through Sevenoaks, a neat town very agreeably 
situated, to the inn on the common beyond, on 
the edge of Knole-park. We had a long and 
very agreeable stroll about the park, which is 
finely wooded, and well varied on the surface. 
We came by a circuitous path in front of the 
old mansion, which is an edifice of great antiquity 
and vast extent, but of little magnificence ; it is, 
however, well suited to the idea of an ancient 
English noble. Solitude and silence pervaded 
the whole park, which was animated only by the 
herds of deer, winding along the glades or feeding 
on the eminences. We wandered so long that 
we were glad through the dark to find the way 
back to our inn. Some of the beeches in this 
park surpass by their mass.and spread of shade 
those in Mr. Locke’s. 

August 28.—A squally morning, with driving 
misty showers, prevented us from repeating our 
walk to Knole Park. After breakfast we set out 
for Penshurst, and had a ‘pleasant drive, though 
distant objects were mostly obscured by the 
haze. Our road was chiefly along a wide valley, 
rich, and with wooded sides. Penshurst is an 
old battlemented house, with towers and turrets, 
irregular, and rather singular than grand. We 
saw the inside, attended by an old porter, who 
seemed the only inhabitant. We past through 
several good rooms, in which were many pictures, 
but most of them much decayed. The most 
interesting were numerous portraits of the 
Sydneys and their allies, some good and striking, 
by Holbein, Vandyke, &c. One of the portraits 
of the patriot Algernon appeared to have been 
cut across the face, probably by some mean- 
souled loyalist. ‘There is a Sir Philip S. in stiff 
stays and ruff, a most formal figure—another as 
a handsome youth. Sacharissa more than once. 
A great family piece of a Mr. Perry who married 
the last heiress of the house, exhibits the formality 
of half a century ago, and certainly shows no 
progress in taste or the arts. Mr. Perry himself 
is a fat vulgar cit-like figure, strangely nestled 
among the heroic Sidneys. The furniture of the 
rooms is of very different ages also, from queen 
Elizabeth to Mr. Perry—chairs of every form of 
Cowper’s delineation, &c. On the whole the 
‘“ genius of Penshurst old’”’ seems to have left 
the place, and neglect and desertion are strongly 
marked ahout it. The park has few beauties and 
is without deer. 

After an early dinner we proceeded for Tunbridge 
Wells. The road for some way ran on the ridge 
above a fine wooded vale, but the driving showers 
obscured the prospect. The rain was however 
little more than mist except just at our journey’s 
end. ‘Tunbridge Wells displayed the bustle of a 
fashionable watering place—smart carriages, 
ladies, footmen, &c. It is a populous little place, 
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chiefly built on a slope rising from the bottom in 
which the mineral water springs, and presenting 
different stages of red houses, mostly modern, 
for the use of visitors. The general air is lively. 
The Pantiles or Parade as now called is a long 
row of smart shops with a colonnade before them 
and an esplanade beyond; and seems a com- 
fortable lounging-place. The waters are drunk 
in a handsome stone building. There are rooms, 
coffee-houses, billiards, and all the usual appur- 
tenances of water drinking. A walk with trees 
called the Grove decorates the upper part of the 
town. Opposite the town is an open common 
with fine turf, affording good air and exercise to 
the walking parties. 

After a dish of tea we took our way across the 
common above mentioned, to the Blackrocks 
about a mile beyond it. The way was along a 
perfectly sequestered valley with hop planatations. 
On proceeding we first saw some rocky scars 
peeping through the bushes, and began to be 
afraid that this would prove the whole of the 
sight; but at length we came suddenly upon a 
group of naked rock that, though much inferior 
in grandeur to what we had seen at Cheddar and 
Bristol, was well worth a walk. It resembled 
nothing so much as the huge sterns of ships 
ranged side by side, each single mass being 
rounded, overhanging its base, and separated by 
a deep cieft from the next. Mountain ash in 
full berry was pendent over the summit of some 
of them. The evening turned out fine and 
serene, and we returned after sunset well pleased 
with our excursion. ~ 

Augt. 29.—At an early hour some of the ladies 
were mounted upon their long-eared pads decked 
with green housings, and like Spenser’s Una all 
in white, were pacing to drink the water. I luckily 
met on the pantiles with friend Sam Woods, who 
took us to breakfast with his family at a house 
near the Grove. By his advice we planned the 
day’s journey, and a pleasant one it has proved. 
Taking leave of Tunbridge Wells—I hate watering 
places—we proceeded first by a toilsome road to 
the village of Frant in Sussex. There we got 
upon an eminence affording a wide prospect, and 
turning westward rode through a tract more 
richly wooded than I almost ever saw. In some 
parts an extensive view scarcely exhibited a 
single cleared spot, for hop plantations occupied 
the intervals between woods and thickets. After 
a ride of some miles we came to our first object, 
Bayham abbey, to which we turned short down 
a steep declivity. It occupies a bottom of fine 
meadow, watered by a small stream, which is 
widened into a pool near it: a finer spot for 
monastic retirement cannot well be conceived. 
Everything is cleared round the ruins, so as to 
exhibit the whole mass at a view with great 
distinctness. The chief remains are of the con- 
ventual church, which must have been a mag- 
nificent edifice. Enough is left to make it highly 
picturesque—some entire window arches, light 
and elegant; chapels in the side aisles, two of 
them still roofed; and portions of the great 
arch whence the tower was sprung. ‘Lhere are 
many other remains which would doubtless be 
very intelligible to an ecclesiastical antiquary. 
No ruins in the kingdom are probably viewed so 
commodiously; for the whole ground-plat is 
converted into walks and areas as neat as the 











quadrangles of a college; indeed almost as 
spruce as a London tea-garden ; and though ve 
pleasant to walk in, yet scarcely congruous with 
a scene of desolatior. It is to the credit of the 
owner, Lord Camden, who has an old mansion 
contiguous, that the whole is left: open to visitors: 
without the intrusion of any fee-expecting- 
servant. The grounds about are laid out in a 
park-like style and rise beautifully from the level} 
meadow to the wooded slopes of the vale. 

Hence we drove on to Lamberhurst, a small: 
town where we baited. In the afternoon we 
proceeded, still through a pleasant woody country,,. 
to Goudhurst, a village seated on a high eminence,,. 
affording a most extensive prospect of the sur- 
rounding country on all sides, Thence, through 
a well-cultivated tract with many hop-grounds,. 
we proceeded to Cranbrook, a market town 
calling itself the capital of the Weald of Kent,. 
but in fact possessing little to boast of, but a fine 
old parish church, which we took care to visit 
directly after our arrival with due devotion. A 
stroll through the streets engaged us after tea 
till sunset. This whole day’s ride—about 18 
miles—has been over a tract of sand, often very 
deep and heavy, notwithstanding numerous. 
turnpikes. 

August 30 (Sunday).—We left Cranbrook after 
breakfast and proceeded for Maidstone. The 
first part of the road was a heavy sand and the 
country not interesting. Both improved as we 
advanced, and at length we came into a rich 
vale watered by a stream which runs into the: 
Medway. Afterwards, on crossing a ridge, beyond 
which is Coxheath, we entered a wider and more: 
extensive vale, bounded in the north by a chalk 
ridge that runs from west to east through the 
centre of the county. ‘I'he intermediate tract is 
very fine, and fuller of the hop culture than any 
part we had yet seen. The surface is seldom 
level but generally waving: the road hard and 
good, seemingly made of ironstone. Many 
villages interspersed, and comfortable houses, but 
few great seats. About Maidstone the scenery is 
rich and lively, and the vicinity of a considerable 
town displays itself. 

We arrived between twelve and one, and soon 
visited the best part of the town, which is tolerably 
handsome. The Medway is here of respectable 
breadth and bears an appearance of business, but 
itis muddy,and the banks not pleasing. There ist 
a large old church with so low a steeple it makes. 
no figure in the view. The remains of an old 
castle—I suppose—are near it. After dining and 
being kept in by a shower, we completed our 
walk through the town, and saw a handsome 
pile of barracks, now conspicuous buildings in 
most of our provincial capitals. The weather, 
which had threatened a wet afternoon cleared up 
about five, and we proceeded for Wrotham. 
The country continued pleasant, and we gradually 
approached the chalk ridge, which afforded some 
striking views. At the close of a fine evening we 
reached our quarters. 

August 31st.—We left Wrotham in good time _ 
and soon crossed the chalk ridge, from the crest 
of which was a very extensive view of the country 
southward, comprising great part of the tract we 
had travelled through. The road beyond was 
through a rather bleak and steril tract, till we 
came to the fine vale of the Dart, which we crossed 
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without stopping, and then reached the vale 
of the Crays at Foots Cray, where we baited. 
After that the vicinity of London soon announced 
itself, and nothing further presented itself worth 
noting. We came home in good time and 
brought back our poor steed in ‘at least as good 
spirits and condition as we took him out. For our- 
selves, we were well satisfied with our excursion, 
but not sorry to get home again. 


» As an appendage to the five excursions 
now printed, it may be appropriate to quote 
the following from Lucy Aikin’s ‘ Memoir 





of John Aikin, M.D.,’ (1823) :— 


‘** My father’s health was now * vigorous ; and 
he was able without inconvenience to gratify 





* In 1802. 


himself with little tours through interesting parts 
of the country which were new to him. These 
were always performed in an open chaise, with 
my mother for his companion ; and were repeated 
annually during a considerable period. His: 
ardent love of the varied face of rural nature,. 
and the talent for observation which distinguished 
him, rendered these little excursions, of which he- 
always made copious journals, the source of 
instruction as well as delight; and his con® 
| tributions to the Magazine* were frequently 
varied by the description of objects which 
had thus fallen under his attention.” 





PRONEPOS. 





| _* The Monthly Magazine, of which he became- 
| editor in 1796. 





PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


George Inn aa 
George Inn ee 


George and Dragon 
Tavern 

George and Dragon 
Tavern 

Gloucester Tavern.. 

Goat Tavern we 

Golden Fleece Ta- 
vern 

Golden Lion 

Grange Inn.. 


Gray’s Inn (bef. 


1777 ‘‘Abingdons,” 
** Lowes ’’) 


aft. 1785 
Great James Tavern 
Green Dragon als 
Greyhound Inn 
Greyhound Inn 
Greyhound Tavern 


Griffin Inn .. a 
Griffin Tavern 
Gun Tavern oe 


Half Moon .. ‘a6 


Half Moon Tavern 
(afterwards New 
London Tavern) 

Half Moon Tavern 

Hand and Flower . 


Harry’s aa P ; 
Hart’s ae a 
Hercules Pillars ° 


Hercules Tavern .. 


Hoop and Bunch of 
Grapes 
Hoop and Griffin .. 


(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162; 


Hampstead Green 

George Yard, King Street, 
Westminster 

Shug Lane, Piccadilly .. 


Butcher Row, Strand .. 


Pall Mall .. wa “a 

Haymarket: (at foot) ae 

Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster 

Church Street, Soho P 

On site of old King’s 
Hospital 

Carey Street 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

East of Holborn Gateway, 

Gray’s Inn 


Bishopsgate Street ae 

Fleet Street (No. 56) me 

Kensington Square 

Fleet Street ae ie 

Near Southampton Street, 
Strand 

Fleet Street (No. 56) 

Back Lane, Deptford 

Pimlico .. ws ae 

Cheptone Street, Maryle- 
bone 

Corner of Gutter Lane, 

Cheapside 


Shadwell Dock .. se 

Grange Road, Southwark 

Fleet Street re oe 

Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn 

Gt. Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields 

Hercules Passage, Thread- 
needle Street 

Within the liberty of the 
Fleet 

Leadenhall Street m+! 


vii. 26, 67.) 


Thornbury, v., 491. 


1746 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
1765 lLane’s ‘ Masonic Records,’ 1886 

—  Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.” 
— Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 

— _ Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1776 Simpson’s *‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1775 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.” 

—  Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 

— Thornbury, iii., 26 
1746 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

1776 G.I. Pension Book, ii., 323, 328, 346, 371. 

— Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 

—  Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street.’ 
1787 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ ' 
1723 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1746 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
1748 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.” 
1750 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 

— Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1777 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1723 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.” 
1767 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry’ 
1767 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry’ 
1740 Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street.’ 
1722 L. I. Black Books, iii., 264 

—  Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry ” 

— Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry ’” 
1734 Larwood, ». 252 
1730 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.” 
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Carter Lane, Doctors’ 
Commons 


Fleet Street : 


“Horn Tavern : 


orn Tavern (after- 3 a 
wards “‘ Andertons 
‘Horse and Groom.. 


. 


Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields 


‘Horse Shoe and Clare Market, teas 


Magpie 
Horse and Sacks .. 
Horns Tavern 
Jamaica House 


Harrow Road 4 » 
Kennington - : 
Rotherhithe ate * 


Tavern 
Jerusalem .. -- Fleet Street a F 
King’s Arms -« New Palace Yard ie 
King’s Arms Inn ... Wandsworth ve ai 
King’s Arms Tavern Blackfriars Street, 

Southwark 


Hewitts Court, Strand . 
Pall Mall 
Poultry 

Tower Street aie 
Upper Street, Islington . 
Stepney .. Py ane 
Islington .. 


King’s Head os 
King’s Head Inn .. 
King’s Head Tavern 
King’s Head Tavern 
King’s Head Tavern 
‘King’s Head — 

King of Prussia 


oe 


. 

. 

oe . 
. 


PROPOSED MUSEUM OF ARTS, 


“Tre following letter by George Cumberland 

from Rome, Dec. 2, 1787, was, I infer, 
addressed to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
There is no suggested identification of the 
addressee except an endorsement ‘ Mr. 
GCumberland(’s) project for a Museum of Arts,” 
in a hand that I have failed to identify, but 
the subject and some allusions permit of the 
im ference. 
Romft, 2 Dec, 1787. 

Str,—Being absent from England when you 
did me the honour of writing me your opinion 
of my scheme for unfolding the manuscripts, and 
having been indeed travelling almost ever since, 
it was only very lately that your Letter came to 
my hands. 

The anecdote relative to the present state of 
these curious Rolls renders me unhappily less 
interested in the attempt, yet like most people 
I am still partial enough to my own plans to 
have very little doubt of success if properly tried, 
unless indesd you shall yourself have been the 
operator in which case [ shall have but little to 
hope from the zeal of others or even my own 
industry. 

Should th2 plan however have turned out 
effectual I must beg of you when you can find a 
leisure moment that you will have the goodness 
to inform m2 of its success and which would be 
a real satisfaction to me among others—and now 
Sir you will excuse me a Stranger if he fills this 
sheet with another scheme of his, which as it is 
so intimately connected with the refinement of 
the arts in England, if it should ever take place 
is pretty sure of finding your application and 
perhaps assistance. 

The slow progress of the taste in England at 
this psriol when we are beginning to have good 
artists se2m3 to m2 evidently to call for some 


1776 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1721 Prideaux ‘Memorials of the Goldsmiths 
Co.,’ vol. ii., p. 201. 
— Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1723 Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
— Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
= Thornbury, vi., 339, 342. 
1730 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
—  Chancellor‘s * Fleet Street.’ 
1771 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1757 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1732 Simpson’s ‘Suburban Taverns.’ 
1754 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1725 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1767 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1767 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1766 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1700 Larwood, p. 433. 
1793 Simpson’s ‘Suburban Taverns.’ 


J. Paun pr Castro. 


(Tc be continued.) 
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| Stimulus in order (that) at so critical a moment 

to establish a general Idea of what is great and 
simple as well as what belongs to correct and 
elegant forms, lest the same errors should check 
the progress of the arts with us as have ruined 
them in France. 

Your fine museums ; your vases; Mr. Townley’s 
collection, Mr. Lock’s and Even the Pastes of 
Tassie have all a good effect, but as they can never 
be the objects of general examination I have 

| long thought that a very extensive collection of 
Casts from the best Basso Relievos, always open 
to the Public, would be of service to the arts in 
general, while they excited the love of them in 
the people and purified their taste. 

My proposal therefore is to form a Society of 
Intendenti in London as guardians to a Fund 
to be raised by general subscription, vested in 
the Banks, and the Interest annually laid out in 
the purchase of Casts of the best Bas Relievos 
to be found in Europe which should be deposited 
in the wall of a low Gallery conveniently lighted, 
with a high seat in the front of them for the 
use of artists, and a passage for the spectators 
beneath. 

Leave might perhaps be obtained to construct 
so public a work in St. James’s Park, as it would 
require but little height, and would be attended 


| with no great expence being a kind of building 


that might be occasionally extended as the 
collection increased, for those who know how 
many interesting things of this sort there are in 
existence will see it must continue for many 
years to come. 

Such a building would require only one keeper, 
and as [I should wish that Molds (sic) be sent 
home instead of Casts, to secure us against 
accidents, the person who had the Trust of it 
might by selling other casts to those who requirep 


| thom, at a moderate price, find the profit a 


sufficent reward for his care. iy 
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In the end we should also have a valuable 
place of study for the genuine antiquary and 
man of letters, who I should think would become 
its Patrons among others, and perhaps, if I am 
not too sanguine, the day might yet arrive when 
the artists of Great Britain would become thro’ 
this means as celebrated for their taste in com- 
position as they deservedly are at present for 
their mechanic skill. 

Thus, Sir, you have the general Idea of a 
warm lover of _ the arts, and if hey meet with 
your approbation, or are the means of sug- 
gesting any better plan, or of circulating this 
into notice, I shall be amply gratified, and shall 
be ever ready, so far as my limited fortune will 
permit me, to aid such a scheme by whomsoever 
adopted with my Purse, my poor opinions, and 
even some part of my Time. When in England 
last winter I circulated the idea among a few 
siberal friends, and had the pleasure to find it 
generally liked, but I refused taking any active 
part in promoting it for two reasons: one was 
that I could not devote the time necessary to 
accomplish such a business, and the other that 
I always found such undertakings succeed best if 
first patronised by some gentleman who like your- 
self, is as well known by his personal consequence, 
as by his reputation as a promoter of the arts. 

The Subject must be my apology for the 
extream (sic) length of this letter, who am Sir, 

Your most obedient 
And very humble servant 
G. CUMBERLAND. 

P.S.—As I may perhaps go to Parma for the 
carnival a line directed to the care of Mr. Byres 
in Rome will find me.” : 


The letter on 4 pp. foolseap came to me 
with others this year. It is remarkable that 
the suggestion was not adopted at least 
until Lewis N. Cottingham, F.S.A., estab- 
lished his Museum of: Medieval Art at 
No. 43 Waterloo Bridge Road, circa 1826. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See 12 S. iii. 500; vi. 288, 308; vii. 2, 25.) 
REYNOLDS OF CASTLEFINN AND 
DROMORE, CO. DONEGAL. 


THE earliest member of this family of whom 
I have any record is John Reynolds of 
Castlefinn, who married about 1698, Ann, 
dau. of William Hamilton of Lagan O’Duffe, 
co. Donegal. This John Reynolds was, 
I believe, the younger son of Robert 
Reynolds of Donegal, gent., Admon to 
whose estate was granted Mar. 6, 1690, and 
whose elder son, William Reynolds, is 
described as of Donegal in the Admon Bond, 
dated Oct. 3, 1717, which was granted to 
his wife Mary (Hewetson?), and son 
Francis Reynolds, who had a son William 
Reynolds, described in his will dated 





June 27, 1775, as ‘“‘ of Dulwich, co. ot Surrey, 
late of Arbour Hill otherwise Montpelier 
in the City of Dublin,” and wherein he 
mentions : ‘“‘My cousin John Reynolds late. 
of Drumore in co. of Donegal, gentleman,. 
deceased.” This John was the eldest son of 
the above mentioned John Reynolds of. 
Castlefinn, and died in 1757. From William,,. 
elder sonof Robert Reynolds of Donegal, the 
Reynolds family of Coolbeg, of whom 1 have 
an extensive pedigree, descended, their. 
eldest male representative being Robert 
James Reynolds Esq. J.P. of The Mullens, 
Ballyshannon, co. Donegal. 

John Reynolds of Castlefinn, co. Donegal,. 
married ante 1699, Ann, dau. of William. 
Hamilton of Lagan O’Duffe, co. Donegal,* 
and had issue :— 

I. Margery Reynolds bapt. Jan. 24, 
1699/1700. Drumholme Parish Registers.. 
Mentioned in her brother John’s will, 1755. 

II. John Reynolds of Dromore, parish of 
Drumholme, co. Donegal. Will dated 
June 19, 1755. Proved Aug. 23, 1757.T 





* I am indebted to the late Sir Edmund T- 
Bewley Knight for the following he wrote :— 
“JT have found in the Public Record Office, 
(Dublin), a Bill in the Equity Exchequer filed 
on Feb. 3rd, 1704, by John Rannells of Castlefinn, 
in the County of Donegal against James Hamilton. 
Ann, the Plaintifi’s wife, was a daughter of 
William Hamilton late of Lagan O’Duffe, co. 
Donegal, and the latter by his Will bequeathed 
to the plaintiff and Ann his wife the sum of £39, 
to be paid out of the rents, issues and profits of 
the lands of Lagan O’Duffe and a Mill thereon,. 
and appointed the plaintiff executor. The 
plaintiff proved the Will and went into possession 
of the jands for the purpose of raising the amount 
of the legacy. The Defendant James Hamilton, 
who was the eldest son of the Testator, his father 
being dead, disputed the right of the Plaintiff to- 
retain possession ‘of the lands, and breught an 
ejectment for their recovery, and the suit, was to 
stay the proceedings in the ejectment.”—H. F. R. 

+ The Will of John Reynolds of Dromore, dated 
June 19, 1755. I, John Reynolds of Drummore, 
parish of Drumholme Co. Donegal have left and 
settled on my dear wife Lettice Reynolds other- 
wise Ellis, £10 a year out of the improved rent of 
Behy, and I desire the children to ledge her as 
long as they and she can agree, and to be civil, 
kind and respectful to her while she lives as if she 
were their own mother, and 1 hope God will bless 
them the better for it. My daughter Laurentine- 
Reynolds £350. My daughter Elizabeth £360. 
My son Edward. My brothers William and 
Robert Reynolds. My son Michael Reynolds. 
My sister Margery Reynolds. Bs | 

I appoint the Rev. Mr. Peter Edge and Mre 
Henry Major, executors 

(Signed) JoHN REYNOLDS. 

Proved by Michael Reynolds son andi residuary 
legatee, the executors hereof renounced Probate, 
Aug. 23, 1757. 
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“He was twice married, but only had issue by 
his first wife, whose Christian and maiden 
names I am unable to trace; he married 
secondly, Lettice or Letitia Ellis, who died 
in 1761, leaving a will dated June 5, 1761, 
proved Sept. 28, 1761, wherein she is de- 
-‘seribed as of Magherychar, co. Donegal, 
widow, and mentions her sister Dorothy 
Reynolds (who married John’s brother, 
“William Reynolds), and John Reynolds, son 
of Michael Reynolds of Dromore. By his 
first wife he had issue :— 

1. Michael Reynolds of Castlefinn, co. 
Donegal. Had lease of Drummore left him 
by his uncle William Reynolds. He married 
-ante 1754, Grace, daughter of Francis 
Johnston of Magheramenagh, co. Fer- 
managh and by her had issue a son :— 

(i.) John Reynolds of Dromore, co. 
“Donegal. Buried Aug. 4, 1789 (Druniholme 
Registers). He married Margaret Vertue. 
‘She was buried Apr. 20, 1793 (Drumholme 
Registers). 

2. Laurentine Reynolds married ante 
-June 23, 1767, Andrew Bustard of Drim- 
gowan, co. Donegal. A conveyance of land 
in co. Down, dated June 23, 1767, made 
tbetween Andrew Bustard of Drimgowan, co. 
Donegal, gent., and Laurentine Bustard 
otherwise Reynolds, his wife, of the one 
spart. and Thomas McElwaine of Belfast in the 
co. Antrim merchant of the other part. 
“The name of the family to which her hus- 
‘band belonged was in fact ‘‘ Bastard,” a 
well-known surname in Devonshire and 
elsewhere from the time of the Conquest, 
Charles Bastard being one of the settlers 


on the Mervyn Estate in co. Tyrone in- 


connexion with the plantation of Ulster. 
He married Elizabeth Poe, sister of William 
Poe, another settler on the same estate, 
‘afterwards of Manor Poe, co. Fermanagh 
cand a major in the Parliamentary Army. 
‘Charles Bastard and his son Adam are men- 
‘tioned in the will of William Poe, dated 
May 24, 1748, but the family changed their 
‘name to Bustard not long afterwards. 

[I am indebted to the late Sir Edmund T. 
Bewley, Knt., for the particulars of the 
Bustard family.—H. F. R.] 

3. Elizabeth Reynolds. Married James 
McElwaine, son of Joseph McElwaine of 
Lisfaning, parish of Templemore, co. Donegal 
Marriage Articles dated May 21, 1757, 
were executed between Joseph McElwaine 
-and James McElwaine, his son of the first 
part ;* Michael Reynolds of [blank] and 

‘George Gillaghan of Trahan, both in co. 





Donegal, gents., of the second part; and 
Elizabeth Reynolds of Dromore, spinster, 
of the third part. 

4. Edward Reynolds. 

III. Robert Reynolds, living in 1755. 

IV. William Reynolds, of Drummore, 
parish of Drumholme, co. Donegal. In his 
will dated Nov. 27, 1752,* he desired to be 
bur. in the churchyard of Ballyshannon. 
He married Dorothea or Dorothy Ellis of 
the parish of Drumholme, co. Donegal. 
Bond in Licence of Marriage granted 
Jan. 29, 1732/3. In her will dated Oct. 29, 
1774, proved June 1, 1775, she is described 
as Dorothy Reynolds otherwise Ellis of 
Wardhouse in co. Leitrim, widow. Had 
issue a daughter :— 

1. Jane Reynolds who married Henry 
Jones (he died ante 1797) and dying without 
issue was bur. Aug. 22, 1797 (Drumholme 
Registers). 

Henry FitzGERALD REYNOLDS. 





* DISRAELI AND DELANE. (See ante, p., 41.) 

—Mr. Disraeli’s letter to Mr. Delané in 
‘N. & Q.’ of July 17, is most interesting, 
and is, as the writer says, ‘about as im- 
prudent a letter as was ever written.” 
The following extract from the speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet on Nov. 9, 1878, is amusing, when 
bearing in mind his anxiety to get The 
Times to support Lord Derby’s ministry in 
1858. After referring to certain paragraphs 
which had appeared in some newspapers 
expressive of doubts as to the fulfilment by 
Foreign Powers of the Treaty of Beriin, and 
as to certain gossip on the same subject, 
Lord Beaconsfield went on to say :— 


“ But the government of the world is carried 
on by Sovereigns and statesmen, and not by 
anonymous paragraph-writers, or the hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” 





* Extract from the Will of William Reynolds 
of Drummore, dated Nov. 27, 1752. :— 

William Reynolds of Drummore in Parish of 
Drumholm, co. Donegal. He desired that his 
body should two days after his decease be buried 
as privately as is consistent with common decency 
in the Churchyard of Ballyshannon. To his wife 
Dorothy Reynolds he was under an obligation by 
virtue of a Marriage Article to settle upon her a 
yearly sum of £10. To his daughter Jane Jones 
otherwise Jane Reynolds (her husband was Henry 
Jones) all the rest of his worldly substance, but 
in case of her dying without issue, then the 
remainder of his lease of the lands of Drummore 
unto Michael Reynolds, eldest son of his dear 
brother John Reynolds. He appointed his dear 
brother John Reynolds of Drummore and William 
Pain of Ardilaun, executors.—H. F. R. 
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It must not be forgotten that Disraeli was 
one of the founders of a newspaper called 
The Press in 1853, to which he himself con- 
tributed. Harry B. Poianp. 


“Sweet LAvenpER” (See 10S. x. 146; 
xu. 176; 11 S. ii. 144; iv. 66).—Towards 
the end of July our streets are enlivened by 
the retailers of this fragrant flower from the 
famous fields of Mitcham, the vendors in- 
viting custom with their well-known refrain. 
‘The precise version of ‘Buy my sweet 
la-ven-der ” has often been discussed in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ May I, of your courtesy, 
be allowed to quote the one given by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas in his book, ‘ London Lavender,’ 
a3 doubtless the most authentic ? 

Won’t you buy my sweet, blooming lavender, 
Sixteen branches for one penny ? 

Ladies fair, make no delay, 

I have your lavender fresh to-day ! 

Buy it once you'll buy it twice, 

It makes your clothes smell sweet and nice. 
At will seent your pockethandkerchiefs, 
Sixteen branches for one penny ! 

As I walk through London street 

I have your lavender nice and sweet. 
“Sixteen branches for one penny ! 

The words are set to music in the book, 
and faithfully suggest those soft, melodious 
tones with which we are familiar. 

CrciIL CLARKE. 


JOTTINGS FROM AN Oxp CoLoNIAL NEws- 
APER.—The subjoined four extracts, taken 
from an old Colonial paper (The South 
African Commercial Advertiser, Nov. 26, 
1828) may prove of interest to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

1. “It is remarkable that among the thirty- 
“two [sic] Sovereigns who have sat on the English 
‘throne since William the Conqueror, although 
each of the eleven months has witnessed the 
accession of one or more, the month of May has 
mot been so fortunate, none having ascended the 
‘throne within its limits.” 

In bringing this up to date, we find that 
of the thirty-eight Sovereigns who have 
reigned, within the stated time, King 
George V. was the first to break the above 
‘record, on his accession on May 6, 1910. 

2. “The first. coffee-house in London was in 
‘St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, which was set up by 
<one Bowman, coachman to Mr. Hodges, a Turkey 
merchant, who put him up in it, in, or about the 
“year 1652. 

“The next, opened about four years after 
“was the Rainbow, by Inner Temple Gate; and 
the Bagnio, in Newgate Street, built by Turkey 
merchants, opened in 1679.” 

3. “ The history of the old church of Pancras 





Middlesex, and the parish it belongs to is one of 
the largest, being eighteen miles in circumference. 
The name was sent from Rome by the Pope 
expressly for this church, which has the only 
general Catholic burial ground in England, and 
mass is daily said at St. Peter’s at Rome, for the 
repose of the souls of the faithful whose bodies 
are deposited therein ; it was also the last church 
in England whose bell tolled for mass, or in which 
any Catholic rites were celebrated.” 

4. “ Origin of the phrase ‘“‘I guess.””—If the 
phrase “I guess’ is now peculiar to New Eng- 
land, it is not a native of the soil. As early as 
1669, it was used by the John Bulls themselves. 

“‘ Milton, in the eighth book of his ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ makes Raphael say to Adam :— 

Already by thy reasoning this ‘ I guess,’ &c. 
We note this for the benefit of historical anti- 
quarians.—Baltimore paper.”’ 


E. H. FArRBROTHER. 


PortraIT oF ABRAHAM CowLEY.—There 
is in the National Portrait Gallerv a portrait 
of Abraham Cowley, the poet (1618-1667). 
It is with some reservation ascribed to Mary 
Beale. Her proficiency in portrait-painting 
was probably attained subsequently to her 
marriage, and coincidently with the Restora- 
tion (1660). It follows that if Cowley sat 
to her then, after having been ten or twelve 
years in France, he would have reached the 
mature age of 41 years. But he is repre- 
sented as wearing a college gown; and in 
looks appears to be not more than thirty. 

I venture to suggest that the portrait 
was painted between 1642 and 1645 by 
William Dobson at Oxford, where Cowley, 
having taken his degree at Cambridge, had 
by reason of his royalist proclivities taken 
up his abode at St. John’s College. 

I am strengthened in this opinion through 
having in my possession a portrait, of a 
similar size and tone, which is supposed to 
be of Sir Edward Walpole (K.B., 1661), the 
grandfather of Sir Robert Walpole, K.G. 
Sir Edward was 2 years younger than 
Cowley. He is painted wearing a brown 
gown, gathered at the shoulder as in 
Cowley’s portrait, and shewing likewise & 
white shirt edging. The face especially is 
well painted, and bears a marked resem- 
blance to that of Walpole’s descendant of 
the fifth generation who appears on the 
left-hand side of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
“Three Ladies Waldegrave.’’ In Edward 
Walpole’s portrait, probably painted a 
short time before that of Cowley, the hands 
are shewn ; but they are not so successfully 
treated as is the face, which is that of a youth 


ds not a little singular—it is one of the oldest in| passing into manhood. 
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Upon a comparison being made of the 
Cowley portrait with the known work of 
Dobson, I believe to King Charles I.’s 
“ Tintoretto ’’ would be accorded the merit 
of having produced it. J. N. Dow ine. 

48 Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


‘THe NorTHAMPTON MeERcurRY ’: ITs BI- 
CENTENARY.—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of July 22 contains an interesting 
review of ‘The Bicentenary Record of The 
Northampton Mercury,’ from which I extract 
a note or two that may be of service to some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ A newspaper bi- 
centenary is so rare an event as to be of 
more than passing interest. 

No. 1 of The Northampton Mercury was 
published on Monday, May 2, 1720, and alone 
amongst all its earliest contemporaries, has 
never changed its title. That patriarch of all 
newspapers The London Gazette commenced 
in 1665, as The Oxford Gazette. Borrow’s 
Worcester Journal came into existence in 
1709 as The Worcester Postman. Gone are 
all The Northampton Mercury’s predecessors 
save these two. One further interesting 
note is, that The Northampton Mercury was 
a@ Whig journal at its commencement, when 
most other country newspapers were Jaco- 
bite or Tory. It is a Liberal paper still. 

F. A. Russe... 

116 Arran Road, S.E.6. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names aad addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GNATON.—I am anxious to know where 
this place is: it has been transcribed as 
Ganton and as Gunton. In The Field of 
Aug. 14, 1875, p. 179, it is recorded that a 
cock pheasant, weighing 5 Ibs. 15 oz. was 
killed at Gnaton ‘‘while Admiral Sir 
Houston Stewart was residing there some 
years ago.”’ I can find no place called 
Gnaton and the owners of both Ganton and 
Gunton can give me _ no_ information. 
I should also like to know the actual date on 
which this enormous pheasant was shot. 

Hueu S. GLapstTone. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


PuHipPs =WALLER.—In a note in Jesse’s 
*George III.’ (vol. iii. p. 438) it is stated 
that Phipps, ‘‘the eminent oculist,” who 
attended George III., was ‘afterwards 





known as Sir Wathen Waller, Bart.” 
According to G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
where his marriage in 1812 to Sophia Char- 
lotte, Baroness Howe, is recorded, his fulk 
name was Sir Jonathan Wathen Waller. 
(1) At what date did Phipps take the name 
of Waller? (2) What was his connexion 
with the Waller family ? (3) When was he 
made a oaronet? I understand that his 
present representatives claim to be descended 
from an elder branch of the family to which 
the poet Waller belonged. Presumably the 
oculist is the person alluded¥to by Lady 
Louisa Stuart in her letter ot Dec. 11, 1822, 
to Miss Louisa Clinton, as ‘“‘ Baron Phipsy: 
Waller,”’ his wife being Baroness in her own 
right. CInQvoys. 


GRANDFATHER CLocK : DatTE. WANTED.— 
T have a grandfather clock made by Isaac 
Rogers (Clockmakers Co., 1776, Master 
later). The date of clock probably between 
1780-1790. In the top of the: door, sawny 
crosswise, there are deep clear saw-cuts, as: 


shown: : 
XVI 


Can any reader kindly inform™me what 
date these marks are likely to represent ? 
I am in doubt as to 1796. 

NEtson BATHURST., 

12 Goodmayes Lane, Goodmayes, Essex. 


“Le Tir Anatats.’’—On thei:80,000 map 
of France, the name “Le Tir Anglais” 
appears 1 mile south-east of Hazebrouck. 
Doubtless it refers to some past engayement 
of our troops ; I surmise it dates from 1513, 
probably the scene of a skimish while Henry 
VIII was besieging Thérouanne. It is 
noteworthy that there are two other place- 
names within a mile, “Ie Grand Hasard,” 
and ‘ Au Soverain’’, both of which might 
have some connection. Can any one throw 
any light on it? A. W. Burne, Major, R.A. 

21 Kelvin Grove, Liverpool. 


CotoneL Jonn Licutroot.—Is anything 
known as to the parentage or antecedents 
of Col. John Lightfoot, who was appointed 
Auditor-General of Virginia in 1670, an 
appointment which was subsequently re- 
voked. He was member of the Virginia 
Council of State in 1697, and Commander- 
in-Chief of King and Queen Co., dying in 
1707. W. A. Crozier’s ‘ Virginia Heraldica ’ 
states that he was the brother of Philip: 
Lightfoot, and the two were immigrants to 
Gloucester Co. in 1670—sons of John Light- 
foot, barrister, of Gray's Inn. This, how- 
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ever is apparently an error, as the pedigree 
of the latter shows his son John to be the 
Captain in the Navy, who died in 1682, and 
presumably the Capt. John Lightfoot, of 
H.M.S. Elizabeth, which ship was lost 
by him to the Dutch in 1665, for which he 
was tried by court martial and dismissed. 
This confusion in the two Johns also 
occurs in ‘ Colonial Families of America.’ 
Can any one clear up the discrepancy ? 
E. W. Licurroor, Major. 
16 Selborne Road, Hove, Sussex. 


ZOFFANY’S ‘Cock Matcu.’—What has 
become of the “reduced copies in water- 
colours ” of this and other pictures, made in 
1853 by Masawur Khan, miniature painter 
to the last King of Oudh? According to 
W. Kilbride (8 S. viii. 97), these copies were, 
in 1895, in the possession of the political 
officer for whom they were painted more than 
forty years earlier. S. W. 


GRAMMAR OF Stace DrirEcTIons.—What 
is the origin of the idiomatic usage in the 
stage directions in printed plays of linking 
the plural predicate with the singular sub- 
ject: for example, ‘‘Enter Hamlet,” in- 
stead of the grammatical ‘‘ Enters Hamlet,’ 
or “‘ Hamlet enters ”’ ? 

Can the usage be traced to French or has 
it some other derivation ? 

E. Basti Lupton. 

10 Humboldt Street, Camb., Mass., U.S.A. 


Pric— Famity.—I should be grateful if 
anyone could tell me the Christian name of 
the father and the Christian and surname of 
the mother of John Price, rector of Priston, 
Bath, who married at Farnborough, Bath, 
in 1724-5, Emma Catherall of English- 
combe. To what family of Price did he 
belong ? LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


‘‘ SEEVIER.’’—In a deed dated April 2, 1702, 
Edward Trattle the elder and his son Edward 
Trattle the younger, both of Newport, Isle 
of Wight, is each described as a “Seevier.” 
The deed was a Settlement made in contem- 
plation of the marriage between Edward 
Trattle the Younger and Jane Jolliffe, and 
comprised (inter alia) a house on the south 
side of Pyle Street, Newport, in which 
Edward Trattle the Elder then dwelt, with 
the Malthouse thereto belonging, and a 
house with the Malthouse thereto belonging 
situate at the corner of Lugley Street and 
Chainestone Lane, Newport. 

In a Deed dated Feb. 10, 1761, Edward 
Trattle of Salisbury, Apothecary, is described 





as the only son and heir of Edward Trattle 
of Southampton, Gentlemen, who was the 
eldest son of Edward Trattle of Newport, 
Maltster and Jane his wife formerly Jane 
Joliffe. It is therefore clear that the Edward 
Trattle the younger, of the first mentioned 
deed, was at one time a maltster, and from 
the fact that this deed conveys two malt- 
houses, it seems likely that both he and his 
Father were maltsters. 

Is, then ‘‘Seevier’’ another word for 
Maltster? I have, however, been unahbe 
to find it in any Dictionary, and I should 
be glad if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can throw any light upon it. 

Wm. SELF-WEEKS 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


“Every BULLET HAS ITs Pittet.’”’—This 
phrase occurs in a song to which it gives 
the title, the author of which is unknown. 
Sir Walter Scott quotes the words ‘the 
bullet has its billet”? as part of the motto 
to chap. xxv. ‘Count Robert of Paris,’ 
giving as his authority ‘Old Play.’ Is 
this mere ‘‘ camouflage ”’ to convey an idea 
of his own, or a genuine quotation ? 

J. &. Hartina. 


SOVEREIGN OF NAAS: SOVEREIGN OF 
DincLe.—What were the duties and privi- 
leges of these Irish dignities; by whom 
conferred, and do they still exist ? 

A. W. Watuis-TAYLOR. 

Beulah Cottage, Tatsfield, Nr. Westerham. [J 


LronaRD Diacres.—I should be much 
obliged by any information concerning 
Leonard Digges, who wrote commendatory 
verses on Shakespeare in the 1623 folio: 
especially as to any connection with Francis 
Bacon. GEORGE HooKHAM, 

Willersey, Glos. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.’ has a short account of Leonard 
Digges which does not, however, supply the 
information specially asked for.] 


GERMAN: ORIGIN OF THE NAME.—Dr. 
John Aikin, whose ‘Excursions’ are now 
appearing in these pages boldly asserts in a 
note on p. 7 of the 4th (1823) edition of his 
translation of the ‘ Germania’ and ‘ Agricola ’ 
of Tacitus that ‘“‘the derivative [sic] of 
German is Wehr mann, a warrior, or man of 
war.” But Wehr does not mean war, but 
defence. There was, I believe, an O.H.G. 
word Werra, a quarrel, from which Fr. 
guerre and It. and Sp. guerra have been 
derived. Can it also he the origin of 
“German”? The ‘N.E.D.’ says: ‘The 
name does not appear to have been applied 
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to these peoplos by themselves or to be 
explicable from Teutonic sources. A view 
widely held is that it was the name given by 
the Gauls to their neighbours; the Celtic 
derivations suggested are from OIr. gair, 
neighbour (Zeuss), and from Irish gairm 
battleery (Wachter, Grimm). ‘Tacitus, 
however, says (‘Germania, 2,’) that the 
people who first crossed the Rhine and 
expelled the Gauls, assumed the title of 
Germans ‘“‘ in order to excite terror,’ and that 
this name was afterwards adopted by the 
nation in general. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BrEADON Famity.—I shall be much obliged 
for information about Edward N. Beadon 
who in 1854 was curate of Milton near 
Sittingbourne, Kent. The Clergy Lists of 
that date do not give his University or other 
particulars. H. C. Barnarp. 

The Warren, Burnham, Somerset. 


PanniER MARKET.—An advertisoment in 
The Launceston Weekly News of July 31, 
announces that the Town Council of the 
Borough of Dunheved, otherwise Launceston, 
has transferred to another site the Pannier 
and Vegetable Markets. What other pan- 
nier markets exist under this name ? 

DUNHEVED. 


ANCIENT History or AssAmM.—Where can 
information be found regarding the ancient 
history of Assam—of the Koch, Kachari, 
and Chutiya peoples and the early days 
of the Ahom (Tai) race, conquerors of 
Assam; also of the ancient ruined Cities 
covered with the densest forest, of which 
traces are to be seen in the Sadiya, district, 
east of Dibrugarh, and which Colonel Hannay 
was the first Englishman to visit and des- 
cribe, in The Asiatic Quarterly of 1848. 

J. S. 


‘“WanDswortH IN 1790.’—What is the 
origin of this view reproduced in ‘ Old and 
New London,’ vi. p. 481. J. ARDAGH. 


JoHN Davipson: THE VALE AT LONG 
Dirron.—The late John Davidson in his 
* Fleet Street Eclogues ’ wrote :— 

Once in June 
Upstream I went to hear the summer tune 
The birds sing at Long Ditton in a vale 
Sacred to him who wrote his own heart's tale...... 


_Long Ditton is, I take it, the Thames-side 
village almost opposite Hampton Court. 
To whom did the poet refer ? 
J. R. H. 





Hamittons aT Hotyroop.—Can some 
reader please state what was the relationship 
of Margaret Hamilton, daughter of a Count 
Hamilton (holder of a French or Swedish 
peerage) to the Douglas-Hamiltons, Dukes of 
Hamilton and Brandon, by virtue of 
which connexion she occupied apartments 
at Holyrood, of which the dukes are 
Hereditary Keepers? She lived there for 
some period between 1800 and 1850. 

QUERIST. 


Famiry oF Hacar or Bourn Hatt. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—A pedigree of a younger 
branch of this family, which had settled in 
Hertford, was recorded in the College of 
Arms in 1841. Can any reader supply in- 
formation regarding the elder branch, after 
1670, or the ancestry of the Rev. George 
Hagar, who is stated in Burke’s ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetage’ (under Kemp of Gissing 
Hall, Barts.) to have been heir male and 
representative of this family ? 

C. CLARKSON SHAW (Capt.) 

The Citadel, Quebec. 


Barr.—Is anything known—such as arms, 
&ec.,—of the two following :— 

1. Henry, Earl of Barr, who married 
Eleanor, sixth child of Edward I. 

2. The Duke of Baar (? Barr) who married 
as third husband Blanche, fifth child of 
Henry 1V., and widow of Lewis of Bavaria, 
and of the King of Arragon. 

A family of Barr is believed to have 
originated at Barr-head, Ayrshire. 

There is extant a portrait of a Lady 
Isabella Barr ; can she be identified ? 

H. R. Popram BAKER. 

77, Accrington Road, Blackburn. 


Dorotuy STanuey of the parish of Over, 
co. Chester, married at Plempstall, Aug. 25, 
1670, to John Coddington of Hoole, co. 
Chester. She was buried at Plempstall, 
Feb. 13, 1731-2(?) From what family was 
she ? BARTLETT. 


Frencu Trttes.—In Martin's ‘ Histoire 
de France depuis 1789’ (vol. iv. p. 256), 
there occurs the following passage :— 

“11 poussa M. de Richelieu & donner sa démis- 
sion, ce qui entraina tout le ministére a en faire 
autant. Cette manceuvre parut d’abord réussir ; le 
roi effrayé de la retraite du duc de Richelieu, le 
conjura de rester..... ” 

Is it correct to call one and the same 
person Monsieur or Due ? Martin is writing 
about the events of the year 1818.. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I shall be 
very grateful for the discovery of the authorship 
of a poem in which the following lines occur :— 
Where shall I find the noble British land ? 

Lo, I at length a northern speck espy 

Which in the sea doth lie 

As seems a grain o’ th’ sand. 

For tkis wi\\ mortals sin and bleed ? 

Of civil wars is this the meed ? 

And is it this, good lack, that we, 

O irony of words! do call Great Britannie ? 


The horses were of tempered light’ning made. 


Their hoofs were shod with diamond ; 

Not such as here are found, 

But such light solid ones as shine 

On the eternal rocks of the heavenly crystalline. 
I think it is late seventeenth century. I have 

not seen the book for forty years, and remember 

nothing abcut it except that its colour was green. 

ihre HUBERT WALTER. 

Uiginish, Dunvegan, I. of Skye. 





Replies. 


MUSHROOM FREEMEN : 
VOTERS. 


(12 S. vii. 69.) 


MANDAMUS 


THE “Mushroom Freemen”’ referred to 
were honorary freemen elected by the 
common council of the City of Durham, after 
the death of the previous member, for the 
express purpose of influencing the election 
to fill the vacancy and to secure the return of 
Gowland. The facts are to be found in the 
‘History Political and Personal of the 
Boroughs of Great Britain’ (London, 
MDCCXCII.). 

It appears that the right of election at 
Durham was in the Corporation and Freemen, 
and there was an ancient by-law of the 
Corporation by which none could be ad- 
mitted freemen until their claim had passed 
three quarterly guilds. The normal method 
of acquiring a right to the freedom was 
either by servitude, or election into com- 
panies at certain guilds, holden by those 
‘companies. 

At the election in question the majority 
of the Corporation supported Gowland, 
while the City was in favour of Lambton. 
The petition by Lambton against the return 
of Gowland alleged, amongst other things, 
that John Drake Bainbridge and several 
other Aldermen, long after Gowland and 
Lambton had declared themselves candi- 
dates, and within a few weeks of the election 





took upon themselves illegally to displace 
out of the Common Council several of the 
most substantial and respectable inhabitants 
and to substitute other persons of inferior 
character and station, whose only recom- 
mendation was their known attachment to 
Gowland ; that Bainbridge procured himself 
to be appointed Mayor; and that he and 
several of the Aldermen havingunduly garbled 
a common council for their purpose, pro- 
fessed to repeal the above mentioned by- 
law, and having thus got rid of what would 
have been an obstacle to their scheme, some 
of the before-mentioned Aldermen within a 
month before the writ for the election was 
issued illegally and against the consent of a 
large majority of trading companies, ad- 
mitted upwards of 200 occasional freemen 
for no other purpose, but to increase the 
poll for Gowland ; and that the persons so 
admitted were strangers to the city, residing 
at a distance, and most of them unknown 
to the wardens of the companies, but 
strenuous partizans of Gowland and under 
the influence of the Mayor and his con- 
federate Aldermen. There was also a peti- 
tion by freemen contending that the above- 
mentioned proceedings of the Mayor and his 
confederates were a gross injury, violation 
and invasion of the rights and franchises of 
the legal freemen. 

The result of the petitions was that 
Gowland was unseated, and it was ordered 
“that the deputy clerk of the crown should 
attend the house as the next morning to amend 
the return for the said city of Durham by razin: 
out the name of Ralph Gowland, Esq., an 
inserting the name of John Lambton, Esq. 
on ”? (Citing ‘Commons Journals,’ vol. xxix 
337). 

To prevent similar attempts to pack the 
electorate of a constituency for an approach- 
ing election the well-known Durham Act 
was passed in 3rd George III., by cap. xv. of 
which no person was to have a right to vote 
at a parliamentary election who had not been 
possessed of his franchise twelve calendar 
months before the first day of election ; but 
this provision was not to extend to persons 
who were entitled to their freedom by birth, 
marriage or servitude, according to the 
custom of the borough. 

The before- mentioned ‘History of 
Boroughs’ does not give particulars of the 
Morpeth election for 1768, and I have not at 
hand any book of reference that does. It 
however gives an account of the election for 
that borough in 1774 to which your corre- 
spondent also refers. 
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It appears that Morpeth was under the 
immediate and absolute control of the 
Earl of Carlisle and that although several 
attempts had been made by the electors to 
surmount this influence, they had never 
been attended with success. At the general 
election of 1774 Francis Eyre and Thomas 
Charles Bigge were candidates in opposition 
to the Hon. William Byron, who was the 
cousin, and Peter Delme, who was the 
brother-in-law, to the Earl of Carlisle. On 
the day of election Byron and Delme had 
the majority of votes, but the populace by 
threats and violence compelled the returning 
officers to sign a return of Eyre instead of 
Byron. On petition by the latter, it was 
declared that Byron ought to have been 
returned as elected instead of Eyre, but 
leave was given to Eyre to _ petition 
against Byron’s return within 14 days. 
This was done, the petition alleging bribery, 
partiaiity of the returning officers and 
other corrupt and illegal practices. The 
House was, however, prorogued before the 
petition came on to be heard, and the 
petition not having been renewed in the 
next session, the merits of the case were 
never investigated. 

The right of election at Morpeth was in 
the bailiffs and free burgesses. The bailiffs 
who were the returning officers, were clearly 
supporters of the Carlisle interest at the 
election of 1774, and there is very little 
doubt that those why held office in 1768 
were supporters of the same interest. They 
had probably refused to admit, as free 
burgesses, certain persons claiming that 
right, who belonged to the opposite party, 
and on this refusal these persons had applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench for writs of 
mandamus directed to the bailiffs to admit 
them as free burgesses. Hence the term 
“mandamus voters.””’ On being served 
with the writs the bailiffs would have to 
make returns to them, and it is not unlikely 
that the election was over before any ques- 
tions arising on the returns could be decided. 

The case may be illustrated from circum- 
stances which arose in connection with a 
disputed Election for the Borough of 
Clitheroe in 1693. It was alleged by one 
candidate of that election that the admission, 
as burgesses, of certain of his friends had 
been wrongfully prevented by one of the 
bailiffs, who was himself a supporter of the 
other side, and writs of mandamus were 
obtained on behalf of these persons to 





happened, according to the statement of 
such candidate’s case, was as follows :— 

“After Alias Mandamus’s they [that is the 
opposite party] by surprise gain’d time till 
Christmas to make Returns, which might have 
been before the End of the last Term. The 
Returns have been concealed till within the last 
two Days, though daily enquir’d for; and not 
being Filed, no advantage can be taken of the 
false Returns.” 

In fact the election took place on Nov. 30, 
1693, long before the returns were due. 

The statement of the case for the other 
side refers to the persons on whose behalf 
the writs of mandamus had been obtained, 
as ‘Mandamus men” is clearly a paralleh 
term to the expression ‘“‘ Mandamus voters ”’ 
mentioned by your correspondent. 

Wan. SeLF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 





LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12 S. vi. 202, 234, 261, 282, 300, 321; 
vii. 17).—It may not be out of place to cite 
three examples of such an employment of 
Latin, dating from the eighteenth century. 

In 1722 Saint-Simon, then on special 
embassy to the court of Spain, visited 
Toledo. Here a ceremonial call was made 
on him by two of the canons of the cathedral 
acting on behalf of the whole chapter. 
After the preliminaries, he relates, 

“Des que je fus couvert, je me découvris et 
ouvris la bouche pour les remercier; a l’instant, 
le Pimentel [the senior of the two], le chapeau & 
la main, se leva, s’inclina, me dit Domine sans. 
m’avoir donné l’instant d’articuler un seul mot, 
se rassit, se couvrit, et me fit une trés-belle 
harangue en fort beau latin, qui dura plus d’un 
gros quart d’heure. Je ne puis exprimer ma 
surprise ni quel fut mon embarras: de répondre 
en francois & un homme qui ne |’entendoit pas, 
quel moyen ? en latin, comment faire ? Troutefois, 
je pris mon parti, j’écoutai de toutes mes oreilles, 
et tandis qu’ il parla, je batis ma réponse pour dire: 


-quelque chose sur chaque point, et finir par ce 


que j’imaginai de plus convenable pour le chapitre 
et pour les députés, en particulier pour celui qui 
parloit. II finit par la méme réverence qui avoit 
commencé son discours, et je voyois en méme 
temps toute cette jeunesse [‘ Tout ce qui étoit avec 
moi, et beaucoup d’autres gens de la ville... .les 
neveux et les principaux officiers de ’archevéque,’ 
who were in the room at the time] qui me regardoit 
et riochoit de l’embarras ow elle n’avoit pas tort 
de me croire. 

‘““Le Pimentel rassis, j’6tai mon chapeau, je 


me levai, je dis Domine; en me rasseyant et me’ 


couvrant, je jetai un coup d’cil a cette jeunesse, 
qui me parut stupéfaite de mon effronterie, & 
laquelle elle ne s’attendoit .pas. Je dérouillat 
mon latin comme je pus, ot il y eut sans doute 
bien de la cuisine et maints solécismes, mais. 


compel the bailifis to admit them. What j’allai toujours, répondant point par point, puis 
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appuyant sur mes remerciements, avec merveilles 
pour le chapitre, pour les députés et pour le 
Pimentel .... Cette fin leur fit passer mon 
mauvais latin, et les contenta extrémement, a 
ce que j’appris. Je ne parlai pas moins longtemps 
que le Pimentel avoit fait ....Les neveux et 
Vassistance me félicitérent sur mon bien-dire en 
latin. Ce n’étoit pas, je pense, qu’ils le crussent, 
ni moi non plus, mais enfin j’en étois sorti, et 
quitte”’ (*‘ Mémoires,’ ed. Chéruel & Regnier, 
tom. XVIII., pp. 349-350). 

He had already, on entering the city, had 
occasion to employ this tongue, but in less 
embarrassing circumstances :— 

“L’archevéque de Toléde m’avoit engagé a 
loger chez lui, ott j’allai descendre....J’y fus 
regu par les deux neveux de l’archevéque....Les 
neveux étoient chanoines, et le cadet montroit de 
Vesprit et de la politesse; nous nous parlions 
latin ” (ibidem, p. 344). 

These extracts are of value as showing— 
even if we discount in advance any un- 
conscious exaggeration on the writer’s part— 
that the well-educated French nobleman of 
the day could, in an emergency, not only 
understand but also, after a fashion, speak 
the language that has become so dead to us. 
The surprise, however, of those present 
shows that such a feat was exceptional. 
But here, too, the question of pronunciation 
arose :— 

** L’ ainé [he goes on to say], quoique inquisiteur 
croyant que je lui parlois une autre langue qu’il 
n’entendoit pas,me pria de me servir avec lui 
de la latine. C’est que nous autres, Francois, pro- 
noncons le latin tout autrement que les Espagnols, 
les Italiens et les Allemands. A la fin pourtant 
il m’entendit ” (ibidem). 

Thus the difficulty is eventually, almost 
automatically, overcome. After all, they 
are little more than dialect-variations, these 
Continental idioms, though the now dying 
conventional rendering peculiar to England 
would have presented greater difficulty, so 
uncouthisit. Of this last Saint-Simon seems 
not to have been aware, if we may judge 
from the last sentence but one of the quota- 
tion immediately above. 

The phrase “ bien de la cuisine” suggests 
@ comparison with the experience of Grill- 
parzer, the Austrian dramatist, about the 
year 1807, when, as a student of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, he attended the lectures 
of the Professor of Philosophy: these were 
“in Kiichenlatein abgehandelt; nur bei 
heftigen Aufwallungen bediente sich der 
tibrigens hiéchst gutmiitige Mann der deut- 
schen Sprache” (‘Selbstbiographie,’ ed. 
A. Keller, 1908, p. 26). 

The third example comes at the close of 
the century and is perhaps the most curious 


” 





of all. In a publication entitled ‘ Lettres de 
Proclamation Obtenues....& charge du soi- 
disant Prince de Béthune....’ (Brussels : 
E. Flon, 1792), containing the official in- 
dictment of the conspiracy associated with. 
the name of the Comte de Béthune-Charost 
(cf., e.g., A. Borgnet, ‘ Histoire des Belges. 
& la fin du dix-huitiéme Siécle,’ tom. i., 
p- 251), the following statement appears 
regarding a certain letter of Anne-Frangoise- 
de Marck, which the Confédérés desired 
translated as propaganda for the Hapsburg. 
troops then quartered in Belgium :— 

“ Mais....la de Marck....ne put trouver de- 
traducteur Hongrois et elle se vit obligée....de- 
faire taire la traduction en langue latine, qui est. 
assez généralement familigre aux troupes hon-- 
groises” (wbidem, p. 20). 

Here, by implication, all classes of Hun- 
garians are credited with some slight know- 
ledge of the language, obviously (in am 
Empire and realm so many-tongued) for a. 
practical end, and this citation appears to 
point the way to the use of Latin in the 
Megyar Diet which lingered on into the: 
nineteenth century. 

C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


Dinwippir Famity (12 S. vii. 7, 54).— 
Of those in America were Robert Dinwiddie: 
who was Lieut.-Governor of Virginia, 1751 
to 1758, and died July 28, 1770, whose relict 
died in 1793; and another Robert Din-- 
widdie who died at Germinston, Sept. 12,. 
1789 (Gent. Mag.). The Army List, 1827,. 
has Gilbert Dinwiddie, a Deputy-Assistant 
Commissary General from Sept. 5, 1814. 
A variation of the name appears in this: 
entry in The Gent. Mag., Sept. 6, 1783 :— 

‘““Mr. Dinwoodie, of Queen-squ., Bloomsbury,. 
m. to Mrs. Cobb, of Chelsea, relict of Mr. C. am 
eminent cabinet-maker in St. Martin’s lane, and 
formerly partner with the late Mr. Hallet of 
Cannons.”’ 

The Rev. William Thomas Dinwoody,. 
eldest son of William D., of Castletown, 
Isle of Man, gent., was curate of Kirk 
Andreas there, 1869, until he died 1876- 
(Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon ’). 

W. R. WILtiaMs. 


O_p SemapHorE Towers (12 8. vi. 335; 
vii. 14, 32, 55).—I have a water-colour 
drawing of the cottage on Telegraph Hill, 
Hampstead, surmounted by the telegraph, 
which was executed by John James Park, 
when a boy, in 1808. This is the only knowm 
illustration and is reproduced in the ‘ Annals. 
of Hampstead,’ vol. iii. p. 376, with an 
account written by me. Park was the 
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author of the first history of Hampstead. 
‘The illustration shows the shutter system 
of telegraphing. It is to be hoped that the 
name “ Telegraph Hill ”’ will be perpetuated 
in some way or another, as this site may 
shortly be built on; it has been in the 
market more than once. Before this tele- 
-graph was erected (and presumably the 
building was put up to carry it) this emi- 
mence bore the name of ‘‘One Tree Hill.” 
I never could understand my friend, the late 
Mr. G. W. Potter saying that the first station 
-on the London-Yarmouth ‘“chain’’ was 
-Chelsea, surely it must have been Hamp- 
stead, starting from the Admiralty, White- 
hall, which was doubtless headquarters. 
Several of the old illustrations of this 
building show semaphores on the top, but 
‘these are not referred to, they simply form 
part of the picture. (See T. H. Shepherd's 
‘London in the Nineteenth Century,’ &c.) 
K. E. NEwron. 
** Hampstead,’’ Upminster, Essex. 
Emerson’s ‘EnGuisH Traits’ (12 S. 
vii. 31).--18. When Emerson attributed to 
Landor the remark that Wordsworth ‘“‘ wrote 
@ poem without the aid of war,’’ he may 
have forgotten to verify the quotation. In 
an imaginary conversation Landor made 
Southey say: ‘‘ Let Wordsworth prove to 
the world that there may be animation 
without blood and broken bones ” (Landor’s 
‘Works,’ 1876, iv. 29). This may be what 
Emerson had in his mind. 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Orientai Club, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Sartors’ CHANTIES (12 §. vii. 48, 95).— 
During my scholastic days at Worksop 
«College, Notts., I remember on one occasion 
a Mr. F. Ferguson coming down to give a 
lecture on ‘ Folk Songs and Folk-Lore of the 
‘Sea.’ If S. C. writes to the Rev. Marchant 
Pearson of the above college, and asks him 
-about this lecturer, he will get all the in- 
formation required. A few points con- 
tained in it might interest your corre- 
-spondents. The time of the so-called songs 
was easy, nevertheless possessed rhythm, as 
in ‘Salt Horse ’ and ‘ Boney was a Warrior.’ 
“These two represented their work songs. 
Most of the songs composed by the tars were 
sad, resting particularly on shipwrecks and 
disasters, and were put down to the sailors’ 
hard life. Sailors were always, more or less, 
superstitious, as we may see from the fact 
that they never alluded in their songs to 
their great sea-captains, but would compose 
-@ song about a sea-serpent. 

R. D. W.-Kaye. 





Croypon ParisH CHURCH: ARCHBISHOP 
Herrie’s Toms (12 S. vii. 72).—The three 
Archbishops of Canterbury, whose monu- 
mental tombs adorned Croyden Parish 
Church were Grindal], Whitgift and Sheldon. 
In J. Corbet Anderson’s ‘Croydon Old 
Church,’ 1878, p. 240 I read : ‘‘ On the ground 
adjoining the east wall of the same (7.e., 
St. Nicholas’s) Chancel, on a black marble 
ledger :— 

Here lyeth the body of 
The most reverend Dr. Thomas Herring, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died March 18, 1757, aged 64.” 

On page 255, is an extract from the parish 
register :—‘* Dr. Thomas Herring, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, died at his palace at: Croydon, 
and was buried May 24th, 1757.”’ 

Joun R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


In ‘‘Monuments and Antiquities of Croy- 
don Church,’ by John Corbet Anderson, 
MDCCCLVI, it is stated at p. 19:— 

“Archbishop Herring was buried in a very 
private manner, according to his own request: 
which expressly forbade also that any monument 
should be erected to his memory.” 

Illustrations of the other Archbishops’ 
tombs are given, having of course, together 
with transcripts of inscriptions, been made 
before the fire. 

Water E. GAWTHORP. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANG- 
ING (12 S. vii. 68, 94).—There are dozens 
of recorded and doubtless hundreds of un- 
recorded cases of prisoners who have been 
resuscitated. In the old days there was no 
hesitation, and the ceremony was repeated 
as soon as the patient revived. 

William Duell escaped perhaps on account 
of his age; he was only 16. Anne Green 
escaped from the fortunate chance that she 
was hanged at Oxford. About the same 
time ® woman was hanged in another part 


of Oxfordshire for the same offence, revived, . 


and on the next day was hanged again. 
At least twc pamphlets were written on the 
subject of Anne Green. One, of which 
there are several imprints and two editions, 
contained verses written by various under- 
graduates. 

In the register of St. George’s Church, 


Southwark, 1610, is the entry ‘‘ Michael’ 


Banks, out of King’s Bench Prison. Exe- 
cuted. Did revive again : was in the vestry 
three hours and was then carried back and 
executed again.” , 

In a little book called ‘A Murderer 
Punished and Pardoned’ is an account 
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of the hanging of Thomas Savage, aged 15, 
on Oct. 28, 1668. He revived, but within 
four hours the officers ‘‘ conveyed him to the 
place of execution again and hung him up 
again until he was quite dead.” 

A curious complication arose at Naples 
in 1715 where a man was hanged, cut down, 
clothed in a shroud, and revived. Dis- 
liking his garment he asked the hangman 
for his clothes, who claimed them as his 
perquisites and refused to give them up, 
which the prisoner said he ought to do as he 
had not been hanged properly. In the heat 
of argument the criminal seized a knife and 
stabbed the hangman in his belly. 

. W. Oxrorp. 

Charing Cross Hospital, Strand, W.C 2. 


There is the whilom well-known case of 
“‘half-hangit Maggie Dickson.” Convicted 
in 1724 at Edinburgh of concealment of preg- 
nancy, she experienced the tender mercies of 
the hangman in the Grassmarket, where so 
many in the old days did * glorify Ged,” 
having, after the allotted time, her legs 
dragged down, and undergoing other cer- 
tainties of work well accomplished, and 
being then handed over to the doctors. 
After a seuffle with some surgeon-apprentices 
‘her friends got possession of her body, and, 
‘as it turned out, of her spirit also, which 
was aroused by the jolting of the cart on its 
way to Inveresk, to which place she belonged. 
‘Of easy virtue, she had several children 
afterwards, but in the end successfully died 
as an ale- house keeper in Edinburgh. 
“ Jupiter’ Carlvle of Inveresk, in a note in 
the old Statistieal Account, refers to the 
ease. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


A record case of resuscitation occurred 
‘at Oxterd in the seventeenth century. 
Besides the case of Ann Green in 1650, 
‘another woman, whose name is not pre- 
‘served, was hanged at Green Ditch (now 
St. Margaret’s Road) on May 4, 1658, and 
revived after she was cut down. But in this 
-case the city bailiffs broke in, seized her and 
inhumanly hung her again in Broken Hayes, 
now the lower part of George Street, near 
‘the castle. The incident is related both in 
Plot’s ‘Natural History of Oxfordshire ’ 
and in Wood’s ‘ Life.’ Fama. 


If Mr. F. C. Warre examines Chambers’s 
Jeurnal for March £4, 1868, he will find 
recorded a score of historical cases. I 
have many taken from The Gentleman’: 
Mayzt:ine af the eighteenth century, too 








= 


long to give here. One is especially curious 
of a man who like Duell (not Ductt) 
came to life at the post mortem, and the 
surgeon gave him a blow on the head with a 
maliet and killed him. In Ireland the 
friends used to stand under the scaffold and 
support the hanging man for an hour, and 
then tried their best to kill him with whiskey. 
They tried to hang John Lee 41885) twice, 
and not three times, as stated. 
R. C. NEWICK. 
12 Glebe Road, St. George, Bristol. 


On particular occasions resuscitation after 
hanging was deliberately attempted as 1s 
exemplified in the case of the Rev. W. 
Dodd, L.L.D., Preacher at the Magdalen, 
who was executed on June 27, 1777, for 
forgery. it is recorded :— 

“The weather was most variable, changing 
perpetually from bright sunshine to heavy storms 
of rain, during one of which latter pelting showers 
he was turned off at Tyburn. His body, con- 
veyed to a house in the city of London, under- 
went every scientific professional operation which, 
it was hoped, might restore animation. Pott, the 
celebrated surgeon, was present to direct them _ 
(Jesse’s ‘ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,’ 
1844, vol. iii. p. 196). 

J. P. pe C. 


Lowestorr Cara (12 S. vii. 49,)— 
Mr. ACKERMANN will find some information in 
Gillingwater’s ‘ History of Lowestoft,’—the 
later edition. I have only been able to 
consult the original edition of 1790 at the 
British Museum, which does not notice if. 
1 purchased a volume of this book for a lady 
at Brighton who asked the same question, 
and there was a paragraph at the end on this 
ware, rather brief, yet to the purpose. 
There is an imitation oi this ware on view &t 
Miss Northeutt’s china warehouse at §1. 
Leonards. which is thought by many critics 
to be good and worthy of notice. 

W. W. GLENNY, 

Barking. 


Yes. There was a china factory thero 
which started in 1757 and closed in 1803. 
There was a great deal of interest aroused 
in 1902 and 1903 by the unearthing of some 
moulds and fragments of china on the site of 
the old factory, a portion of which—the 
kin—is still standing and is situated in 
Factory Street, forming part of the premises 
of Messrs. E. and G. Morse, the brewers. 
Some specimens of china actually manu- 
factured at Lowestoft are very rare and 
valuable. I would refer Mr. ACKERMANN to 
‘ Lowestoft China,’ by W. W. R. Spelman. 
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Jarrold & Sons, Norwich, 1906 ; ‘ Lowestoft 
China Factory,’ and ‘Catalogue of Lowes- 
toft China,’ both by F. A. Crisp, 1909, a well- 
known authority and collector; also to 
vols, iv, V, viii, ix, Xvi, Xvili, xix, xx, and xxiii 
of The Connoisseur for articles and several 
coloured reproductions of teapots, mugs 
und jugs manufactured at Lowestoft. 
W. A. Hutcuison. 

32 Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 


China was certainly made at Lowestoft, 
and a very complete account of the factory 
will be found in a privately printed mono- 
graph issued in 1909, by F. A. Crisp. It 
gives an illustrated account of the present 
state of the buildings that once formed the 
factory at Lowestoft, with some description 
of the plaster moulds that had been used 
in the manufacture and were found buried 
on the site. An account will also be found 
in Gillingwater’s ‘History of Lowestoft,’ 
1790. Some sixty to seventy men were 
found employment, and an agency and ware- 
house were established in London. The 
works were closed in 1803 as the change from 
wood to coal for firing purposes made it 
impossible to compete with the Midland 
potteries. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Lowestoft china is well known to collectors, 
and is much prized. In consequence of the 
discovery of some hopeful clay near the 
town, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, @ porcelain factory was established 
there, which, I think I may say, equalled 
the Orient in the fineness of its pate. The 
decoration was often in an eastern style, 
though use was also frequently made of 
English subjects or suggestions. The Lowes- 
toft works closed in 1803 or 1804. All this, 
and more, is to be read in ‘ English Pottery 
and Porcelain,’ London, The Bazaar Offce, 
Wellington Street, W. St. SwitHIn. 


This question is fully dealt with in Chaffers’ 
‘Pottery and Porcelain’ and the various 
legends which have cropped up concerning 
it are examined and dismissed. The factory 
was first established in 1756, and was suc- 
cessfully carried on until 1808 when the best 
of the workmen were attracted elsewhere 
by higher wages and left. The kaolin was 
not imported fram China or Cornwall—as 
sometimes stated, but was found on the 
shore about Lowestcft itself. 1t was to this 
discovery that the china factory owed its 
existence. L. G. R. 





R. L. Hobson of the British Museum in his: 
‘Porcelain’ (Constable 1906) says, p. 217, 

‘* Possibly a few stray pieces of Chinese porce- 
lain were decorated at Lowestoft, as at other 
factories, but there is not a particle of truth in the 
ridiculous theory that hard-paste porcelam re- 
sembling the Chinese ware was ever made at the- 


Suffolk factory.” J. L. ANDERSON 


A Lirerary Hoax (12 8. vii. 8, 53).— 
The interesting reply of “Fama” to my 
query contains local information which I am 
glad to have unexpectedly revealed, and) 
once again goes to show how extremely 
valuable ‘N. & Q.’ may be to its readers. 
For some years I possessed a small pamphlet 
published here entitled ‘ Jackanory,’ by A. 
British Matron, and failed to find the author’s. 
name. Now ‘“ Fama’”’ reveals it, as this 
pamphlet contains ‘In Touraine—a Minia- 
ture,’ a poem of 17 four line stanzas. Mrs, 
Watts-Jones was a sister of John K. Cross, 
M.P., for Bolton, 1874-1885, and one time 
Secretary of State for India. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Pussyroot (12 §. vil. 90).—Some years: 
ago a Commission was formed in the United 
States to see that drink prohibition was. 
enforced among the North American Indians. 
The chief enforcement  cfficer proved 
to be a very astute individual for during his: 
tenure of office he secured no less than 
3,000 convictions for illicit liquor selling. 
The Indians named him ‘“ Pussyfoot” 
owing to the swift and silent unexpectedness 
of many of his coups. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


CoInaGE OF CHARLES IT, (12 8. vii. 71).— 
I do not think any such coins existed, or 
were possible, before the Restoration. Even 
in Scotland there are no silver coins of 
Charles IT. until four years after his restora- 
tion; and then his money is of silver and 
copper only. A. R. BAyLey. 


‘History oF THE Navy’: H.MS. 
Coventry (12S. vii. 47, 94).—The Coventry, 
Capt. William Wolseley, was not captured’ 
cn Jan. 11, 1782, as stated by Sir W. L. 
Clowes, but on Jan. 12, 1783, having sailed 
to within half a gunshot of the French 
Fleet, mistaking them in the fog for East 
Indiamen. 

At the court martial held on June 16, 
1784, it was found that ‘“‘the Captain, 
Officers, and Ships company exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to escape but in vain,” 
and they were adjudged to be acquitteed! 
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Capt. Wolseley stated that he had expected. 
‘to meet the fleet of East Indiamen, but it 
was not thought possible for the French to 
hhave arrived so early. 

The Medea also sailed into the midst of the 
French, but succeeded in escaping before a 
shot could be fired at her. 

The action with the Bellone took place on 
Aug. 11, not 12, 1782, the Coventry then 
being under the command of Capt. Andrew 
Mitchell. Ricwarp Hoiworrry. 


SPooNERISMS (12 S. vii. 6,35, 52, '79).~-The 
following ‘Line: by an Oxford Don’ were 
printed in The Globe in June, 1895 :— 

My brain was filled with rests of thought, 
No more by currving wares distraught, 
As lazing dreamily I lay 

In my Canoodian canay. 

Ah me, methought, how leef were swite 
If men could neither wreak nor spite ; 
No erring bloomers, no more slang, 

No tungles then to trip the tang ! 

No more the undergraddering tits 
Would exercise their woolish fits 

With tidal ales (and false, I wis) 

Of my fame-farred tamethesis ! 

I do not think the instance has been given 
of the cox at the Oxford eights, who at the 
starting-point gave the order, ‘stroke her 
backside.”” I may add that I can remember 
as a schoolboy hearing the master who was 
‘reading the lesson in chapel say “duff and 
demb,” and correct himself, “‘demb and 
duff.”’ CINQVoys. 


The defect commonly known as Spooner- 
ism is known in medical parlance as 
“ Marrowskying,” a term which has often 
puzzled me and gave me no suggestion of its 
origin. Mr. Wartriey’s contribution that 
in 1863 it was known as the language 
Marouski leads one a step further and points 
probably to an individual of that name. 
May one of vour readers track him to his lair ! 

As Mr. Menmurr appears to be seeking 
something more than examples of Spooner- 


‘ism he may be interested in the psychological 


explanation of the defect. It is said to be 
due to the intrusion of the subconsciousness 
of the speaker. Wesubconsciously construct 
our sentences before uttering them and 
sometimes the preliminary work gets mixed 
up with the timber. The British Medical 
Journal some years ago (alas ! the date is torn 
off my cutting) gave an extract from an 
article by Professor Jastrow in The Literary 
Digest. The Professor says :— 

“The complexity of 


speech requires, the 





occupation with many processes at once, and 





some of these—the nicer, more delicate, less 
familiar ones—will receive the major attention, 
while the routine factors engage but a minor 
degree of concerr. Slight fluctuations in the 
condition of the speaker—physiological ones, 
such as fatigue, and for the most part, psychologi- 
cal ones, such as excitement, apprehension, 
embarrassment—will induce variations in the 
nicety of adjustment that are recognizable as 
typical slips of the tongue or pen and still more 
of the tongue-and-pen-guiding mechanism.... 
There are the anticipations, persistencies, the 
interchanges, the substitutions and the entangle- 
ment of letters, and of words—all of them in- 
dicative of shortcomings in the minute distribu- 
tion of attention and co-ordination.” 

Marrowskying occurs in writing and 
should always be reckoned with in the 
interpretation of difficult passages in MSS. 

: Rory FLEetTcuer. 


Some account of the form of slang called 
‘*Marouske ’’ will be found in the late 
Henry Sampson’s ‘‘Slang Dictionary,’’ where 
we find it termed “ Marrowskying.” with a 
reference to ‘medical Greek,’ which is 
described as :— 

“the slang used by medical students at the hos- 
pitals. At the London University they have a way 
of disguising English, described by Albert Smith 
as the Gower Street Dialect which consists in 
transposing the initials of words.” 

P. Harz. 


I tremble when I think what my father, 
one of your oldest contributors and jealous 
admirers, would have said, had he survived 
to find you collecting Spoonerisms. But, 
if it be done at all, here are some of the best, 
which should by no means he omitted :— 





(1) ‘““A toast which needs no commendation 
from me—our queer Dean’’ [the speaker being 
then Dean of New College] ; 

(2) An unfortunate transposition in the names 
of two New College men, Bell and Headlam ; 
(3) An unintentional proposal, ‘ Will 

take me?” 

(4) “‘ Boil my icicle ”’ ; 

(5) “I must hush my brat, for its roaring with 


pain.” 
wW. E. B. 


JEDEDIAH Buxton (12 S. vii, 29).—The 
full account in Granger’s ‘Wonderful 
Museum,’ vol vi, 3108-3111 (1808) says he 
“had several children. He died in 1778, 
being about seventy years of age;” and 
gives his portrait, representing him at a 
much earlier period of life than as figured 
in Wilson’s ‘ Wonderful Characters,’ and 
elsewhere. Notices of him and his arith- 
metical feats are in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for August 1751, and December, 1753. 


W. B. H®] 


you 
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‘TEACHINGS FROM THE CHURCH’S YEAR’ 
(12 S. vii. 48).—J. A. was a Miss Jessie 
Anderson, daughter of a naval officer and a 
resident at Stoke in 1870. She afterwards 
married a Paymaster named Autridge, and 
died some twenty-five years since. The 
book was probably printed in Devonport by 
Couch or Clarke. Henry SHAPCOTE. 

10 Guthlaxton Street, Leicester. 


This book was undoubtedly written by 
— Anderson, and issued by Messrs. Parker 
of Oxford and London in November, 1870. 
The author was at Stoke Damerel at the 
time, which is a suburb, and the mother 
parish, of Devonport. But the directories 
of Devonshire show no Anderson living at 
Devonport at the time, and the Clergy List 
only reveals one’ clergyman in Devonshire 
named Anderson, the Rev. William Dyer 
Anderson, Vicar of Milton Damerel near 
Holsworthy. There is some reason for 
believing a lady to have been the writer: 
for the correspondence about the issue of the 
book is in a feminine hand, and she offers to 
.write to possible purchasers, nearly half of 
whom are ladies. Mr. C. J. Parker, the 
present head of the firm, kindly states that 
the firm printed the book at Oxford, but 
was agent for distribution, rather than 
actual publisher. None of the existing 
ledgers gives the Christian name of the 
author. Fama. 


*Stratky!& Co.,’"By Rupyarp KIp.ine, 
(12 S. vi. 334 ; vil. 57).—One of the Stalky 
stories appearing in the (? American) 
periodical turned upon an escapade ot 
eattle-running. It seems never to have 
been reprinted. D. L. GALBREATH. 


FUNERAL PARtLovur (12 S. vi. 272. 316; vii. 
37).—The funeral parlour has been an insti- 
tution in the large cities of the United States 
for years. I have had personal know- 
ledge of this in three cities. The funeral 
parlour is a room or suite of rooms main- 
tained by the undertaker for holding mor- 
tuary services, when it would be incon- 
venient, for any reason, to have such 
services: at the residence of the deceased. 
One instance will suffice. A veteran of the 
War for the Union died recently. He had 


many friends, he had been a Post Com- 
mander in the Grand Army of the Republic. 
At the time of his death he was living in 
@ modest apartment, not much larger than 
that occupied by Mr. Dick, as related by 
David Copperfield, and so it was that the 
funeral parlour was opened as the place 





where not only his army comrades but his 

friends in civil life might meet and pay the 

last tribute of respect. Among the mourners 

I was one, because with him 1 had worn the 

blue ot the United States Army. N. 
New York. 


DiocESAN CALENDARS AND GAZETTES 
(12 8. vi. 296: vii. 19).—The first Calendar: 
for the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol 
was published in 1859. The first number 
cf The Gloucester Diocesan Gazette is dated 
January, 1906. An advertisement in the 
Calendar mentioned above shows that No. 1 
of The Parish Magazine, edited by the Rev. 
J. Erskine Clarke, vicar of St. Michael's, 
Derby, was published January, 1859, by 
H. G. Heald, Ludgate Hill. 

RoLanp AUSTIN. 


“To TRASH FOR OvEeRTOPPING ”’ (12 §S, 
vi. 143).—When I was in Barbados, the 
word “trash”? was in ordiaary use in all 
sugar plantations; but there it referred to 
the dry or dead leaves from the sugar cane 
and not to overtopping, and it has nothing 
to do with too luxurious tropical growth, 
as Mr. I’. Jmssen says is the case in Queens- 
land. As the cane ripens the leaves dry and 
naturally fall to the ground. These dead 
leaves are gathered and used to protect the 
young canes from the heat of the sun, and 
when eventually this ‘‘trash’’ rots, it 
naturally forms a manureal fertiliser, thus 
assisting and fertilising the land. The 
“trash ”’ therefore is never lost, but always 
of use. The voung canes are planted in 
November and December and are ‘‘ trashed ” 
trom March onwards, as fast as the old canes 
are cut, when the “trash ” is heaped up into 
big bundles and earried to the different 
fields on the heads of the negroes. 

OscaR BERRY. 

Monument House, Monument Street, E.C. 


HERALDRY OF F'IsHES (12 S. vii. 29, 52).— 
The following articles on the subject under 
notice may be useful to your correspondent 
if he is not already acquainted with them: 
‘Fish Heraldry,’ published in The Field of 
Jan. 4, 1902, and ‘Heraldic Fish’ in The 
Globe of Nov. 28, 1905. A few years earlier, 
namely in February and March, 1898, two 
articles on ‘ Sportive Heraldry ’ appeared in 
Country Life, in the second of which (Mar. 5, 
p- 280) will be found half a column of perti- 
nent observations—including instances of 
fishes introduced on shields involving a pun 
on the owners’ names, as salmon, roach, and 
tench. J. E. Harrine. 
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Aotes on Baoks. 


On the Art of Reading. Lectures delivered in the 


University of Cambridge, 1916-1917. By 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 15s. net.) 


WE mean it as no trivial compliment to the 
Professor of English Literature at Cambridge 
when we say that, quite obviously, he himself is 
past master in the art of reading. That he has 
been this for many years, turns out as something 
of a disadvantage to his hearers and readers on 
the subject—or so we think. For he reads so 
naturally, so well, and to such an unfailing con- 
summation of the end for which a person reads, 
that one half of the art of reading is no longer 
present to his consciousness. Almost exclusively 
these lectures are devoted to the other half. 
That is to say he discourses rather on what to 
do than on how to do it: on matter rather than 
on manner; on the choice of books rather than 
on how to tackle what you have chosen. 

Now we are prepared to maintain that a poorer 
book better read profits more than a better book 
worse read. And Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch him- 
self illustrates this contention : for he tells us in 
his Introductory lecture of a certain pamphlet 
which fell into his hands and which he profited 
by mightily—so much so that picking it up again 
after following out the track upon which it had 
set him, he found it no such wonderful book after 
all. Not an uncommon experience but possible 
orly to a good reader ; and to the making of a 
good reader goes more than a wise choice among 
good books. 

Once he is made, however—by that exercise of 
the art of reading which Sir Arthur practices but 
does not preach—he has it in him to render 
nugatory not a little of the lamentation, quoted 
and emphasised here, over excess of knowledge 
gorged and stored in brains bulging in a deformed 
repletion. For our part we think that elaborate 
parallels between knowledge and food, the brain 
and the stomach, easily work out into absurdity. 
We are all of us incommoded by the difficulty of 
acquiring knowledge, and by the difficulty of 
retaining knowledge—-but who has ever seen a 
person incommoded by knowledge once acquired 
and ready for use? Indeed, knowledge may be 
called liberation as truly as nourishment; and 
want of balance be viewed as a demand for 
greater freedom. 


On Apprehension v. Comprehension we have a 
lecture full of a fine, kindling enthusiasm, which 
speaks with a delightful eloquence and links 
itself to the enthusiasms of the past by very apt 
quotations. This pretty and delicate business 
of quotation displays our author’s tact and skill 
most attractively. He might, perhaps, have 
relieved the imagination of his hearers, labouring 
in a nightmare of print, by reminding them that 
books repeat each other and, along many lines, 
cancel each other, so that their array, formidable 
though it be, is still not quite so formidable as it 
seems. There are still only ‘‘some few” which 
“are to be read wholly, and with Diligence and 
Attention”: the accumulations consist for the most 






part of the ‘‘ others” which are ‘‘ to be read but not 
Curiously.” (The writer of these lines would 
urge that catching the right trick in this latter 
kind of reading deserves more attention than 
teachers commonly bestow on it.) 


Of the two lectures ‘‘On Children’s Reading’” 
the first sets out many familiar considerations 
wittily and charmingly: the second, equally 
delightful and not appreciably more novel, seems 
to us to ignore two pertinent facts—first, that 
reading as an effective art is really an affair 
between a person and a book—whether or no the 
person be a child; and secondly that an in- 
clination for reading—we mean rather for litera- 
ture—is by no means a universal property of the 
human mind. The spark ‘‘ common to the king,.- 
the sage, the poorest child ’’—we agree in what 
our author says of that : but we would urge that 
it is not ‘‘ drawn up to a flame ” in every person 
by the same means, and, being but a little thing, 
if it flames up in one way usually will not in 
‘another. We are sure there will always be many 
children to whom it will prove utterly vain to- 
read ‘lAllegro,’ however persuasively. They 
were made to take fire from the coal of some other 
altar. 


The lecture ‘On Reading for Examinations ” 
contains excellent counsels, and particularly so 
where the writer shows the relation of a know- 
ledge of facts—about literature to a true realisation 
of literature in “its own and proper category 
of what is.”’ ‘On a School of English’ begins 
most unhappily upon a quibble of so crude a kind 
that we cannot but be astonished. The general 
argument of the lecture hardly rises above the 
beginning, though we get some amusing pages 
about the fiery pedantry of the first champions 
of English. Throughout this lecture, as through- 
out several passages of others, the too heavy 
insistence on a refusal to ‘“ dissociate literature 
from life’’ forces one to recollect that “ dis- 
sociation ” is, after all, the prime step in know- 
ledge. That which the mind is to be engaged 
upon must first be disentangled and separated 
from the general mass of things. If this is not 
effectively done, not only will the ‘ subject ’’ 
thus constituted never be known adequately in 
itself, but it will not be known truly either in its 
relation to the aforesaid general mass. One of 
the most thrilling and illuminating of all in- 
tellectual experiences is that of seeing a subject, 
which has been thus studied in isolation, returned 
as it were, to its place in the scheme of things 
and exhibited there ; but it is an experience not 
to be had without the preliminary “ dissociation.” 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch rejoicing in the reunion, 
for himself so long ago and so rarely well effected, 
has perhaps forgotten how different a thing it is 
from the original tangle, and how much of his 
present insight he owes to that disconnexion 
from which—but we think vainly—he would fain 
altogether exempt his hearers. However, in the 
lectures ‘ On Reading the Bible,’ he is forced upon 
some good measure of dissociation again and 
again. 

In this matter of reading the Bible we think 
there is one factor which the Professor has left 
out of account, so far as concerns his plea for 
having a part of it included as an English classic 





in the studies of the School of English. There is 
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one association which destroys pleasure in any 
great work of art: and which, once established, 
persists long. It is the association of anxiety. 
Any work studied for examination purposes 
tends to contract that association. It is not to be 
helped—a great part of what is most splendid in 
literature must be submitted, in the student’s 
mind, to this eclipse. But since we seem to have 
done well enough so far in literature examinations 
without the Bible, is it not a pity to dim its glory 
yet further in eyes of youth by a fresh unfortu- 
nate use? Let it be read, indeed, just as Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch intends, only let nothing 
temporal depend upon proficiency therein. 

The finest essay to our thinking is that on the 
value of Greek and Latin. We do not remember 
‘to have seen the case for the old classical lan- 
guages anvwhere put so persuasively, with so 
evident and keen a realisation of what their con- 
tribution to western civilization has been and 
still is, combined with so clear a view of present 
conditions, and the claims of the newer literatures. 4 

It will be seen that the general argument of this 
set of lectures is exceedingly simple—simple, one 
might say for much of it, to the point of self- 
evidence. But the book is none the worse for 
that: it gives the same satisfaction and affords 
the same subtle instruction as does an abundance 
of rich, ornamental detail disposed upon an element- 
ary fundamental design which ensures grace and 
order without distracting the eye. The detail in 
this case—quotations, jests, lively turns of speech, 
touches of passion, illuminating phrases—is rich 
indeed. 

All the same we return to our first complaint. 
Any reader must rise from these pages with 
excellent ideas as to what he ought to choose to 
read. But the important—or a twin important— 
thing is how to read when he has got the rightly 
chosen thing before him. It is an all but uni- 
versal oversight, this neglect of the point of 
contact, the very point to which all the rést is in 
fact but introductory. We hoped Sir Arthur would 
prove an exception in regard to this curious short- 
coming. But no! We have here a most alluring 
survey of the fair fields in which the art of reading 
is exercised: but the art itself has barely been 
touched upon. And yet it is for want of good 
hints how to comport themselves there that so 
many people either shrink from entering that 
magic realm, or, having strayed there awhile to 
little purpose, abandon it with discouragement. 
and ennut. 


The English Historical Review for July strikes 
us as being among the best of recent numbers. 
The Editor contributes an important article on 
the Schools of Chartres and Paris in the time of 
John of Salisbury. Mr. William Miller writes on 
the Venetians in Greece 1848-1718; and Mr. G. 
Davies discusses the question of the genuineness 
and the import of the Nairne papers. Some of 
our correspondents may like to have their atten- 
tion drawn to Mr. G. H. Wheeler’s note on the 
Itinerary of Antonine. Other subjects discussed 
are the Forgery of Fines 1272-1376 (Mr. H. G. 
Richardson); Proceedings in the Star Chamber 
(Mr. C. S. Kingsford) and Royal Charters to 
Winchester (Mr. V. H. Galbraith). 





Obituary. 


MABEL PEACOCK. 


WE regret to learn that Miss Mabel Peacock, © 
daughter of the late Edward and Lucy Peacock, 
of Bollesford Manor, Brigg, born on May 9, 1856, © 
passed to her rest after a long illness, on Satur- 
day, July 17. She was laid to rest in the graveyard — 
at Grayingham, a mile and a half from her home, 
The results of all Miss Peacock’s literary activity 
have not yet been given to the world, as her 
Lincolnshire folk-lore collections are only in 
part in print as yet. She was however authoress 
of the following: ‘ An Index of Royalists whose 
Estates were Confiscated During the Common- 
wealth, 1879’; ‘ Tales and Rhymes in the Lindsey 
Folk-Speech, 1886 ’—written conjointly with her 
brother Max, but published in the sister’s name, 
‘Tales Fra Lincisheere,’ 1889; an edition of 
Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ and ‘ Heavenly Foot- 
man,’ 1892, with introduction and notes; 
‘Lincolnshire Folk-lore,’ 1908, along with Mrs, 
Gutch, but only from printed work; and ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Rhymes,’ 1907. She was a good naturalist 
as well as a keen folklorist. Her sense of humour 
was quick and her fancy ever ready, as her writings 
themselves bear witness. She was for many years 
a frequent contributor to our columns. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

CORRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WiLp DARRELL (12 S. vii. 30, 53, 98).—Sm 
WILLOUGHBY MAycock writes: “If Mr. Harte 
ING will have another look at the bibliography 
attached to my letter in ‘N. & Q.’ of July 17 he 
will see that I did not omit, as he alleges, ‘ Society 
in the Elizabethan Age’ by Hubert Hall.’ 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
for Twelve Months, including Volume Indexes and Title- 
Pages, £1 10s. 4d., post free. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wants. 


Purchas (S.) Hakluytus Posthumous, 5 vols., folio, calf, 1625, £150.— 
BAKEK«’s Great Bookshop 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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